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Above all, the change meant the fall of the historic Whigs. CHAP.
That patrician caste could not be again a controlling or nullify-
ing factor in the Liberal party. The future of "the Whigs" must
mean their absorption by "the Tories". The Hadical leader, like
Dilke and Morley and many another, believed that the paralysis
of the Cabinet of 1880 on social reform could not be repeated in
any future Liberal Government. How could he guess what the
next Liberal Government would be like little more than twelve
months hence, or to what purposes devoted? To Courtenay Ilbert
at the end of 1884 Chamberlain writes with ardour: "A revolution
more important and more far-reaching than any previously ac-
complished in English history has been peacefully effected".
The closing year with allits exertions and vicissitudes, its daring
and its hazards, had established Chamberlain as the undisputed
leader of advanced opinion, and therefore, as then it seemed, of
the coming generation. Nonconformists had thrilled to the pass-
age of his Denbigh speech when he claimed that his descent
from one of the ejected clergy of 1662 was as good as the pedi-
gree of any peer. Seeing attainable visions and dreaming achiev-
able dreams, he confidently regarded himself and Dilke as the
heirs to power at no distant date, and as the organisers not alone
of social reform but also of a stronger yet liberalised Empire. He
had no doubt of it. Older men thought that these visions were
certainties. The veteran father of the Caucus and historian of
The Radical Party in Parliament, William Harris, expected a
purely Radical Cabinet in a year or two; and the entrance of
British democracy into early possession of the Promised Land.